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Sbakespertan Papers. 


PART I.—Romeo and Juliet. 
Cuarpter I. 


In commencing a series of papers 
on the plays of Shakespeare, we wish 
to be understood that they are not 
intended to form a critical summary 
of each separate work, but merely the 
thoughts that have risen to our mind 
during the different perusals of the 
plays. We confess that we have not 
the necessary ability to analyse such 
glorious and perfect performances ; 
and, therefore, we trust that the re- 
marks we are about to make, will be 
received with every due allowance, 
and be commented upon as “ trifles 
light as air.” 

In the course of our writing we 
have used that cutting weapon satire, 
(which we believe in a few instances 


has given offence) in justification of 


such use we can only say, that when 
employed it has been always levelled 
against a vice, or hurled at a degrading 


fashion, and in such cases, we must 


say that we are extremely partial toa 
satire; that is a good, biting, sharp 
sort of .a thing, which, like Cayenne 
pepper, tickles peoples palates, even 
though it stings them. But your pu- 








ling, sickly affairs, which are half 
made up of compliments, and half of 
hits, we utterly detest. If a man 
quarrels with a vice, let him set on 
tooth and nail, never stand upon 
shaking hands with it first, hit hard 
and straight; but though a satire may 
be very pleasant to read, and in some 
moods of the mind, still more satis- 
factory to indite, we never could dis- 
cover that it was attended with any 
material advantage. Fools will not 
do wise things in spite of all that may 
be written to the contrary. Ladies 
will waltz in spite of Byron, and shop 
boys and tailors will patronize French 
dancers and foreign mountebanks, in 
spite of their Enetisu blood, and in 
defiance of common sense. And in 
fact,where notoriety is so sure a pass- 
port into society, as it seems to be in 
this strangely constituted country, an 
attack upon any individual is almost 
equivalent to a patent of nobility ; 
happy then is the preacher who is sa- 
tirised either for mental or bodily 
imperfections, either for his squint or 
his impiety. Ladies go to faint at 
his thunderings against cards, and 
declare him to be “a dear good man.’ 

Strange, unaccountable country, that 
lavishes a fertune on some foreign 
jumper,and leaves unfinished for want 
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we neat sOMCvVOG ‘ 
claim, What has all tl to do with 


Shakespeare? A great deals it shi 

the degenerate spirit of the age 

live in—it proves that there is me- 
thine rotten in the state of Britan— 
it speaks sr ar ang the truth 
to those that do blush for their coun- 
trymen—that patrioti m has passed 
from us—that great names are not 


honored as thi y should be—and that 
what is really good and great has lost 
to a large extent its _— nt sway over 
the public mind. How ofien have 


we in society, when in the course of 


conversation the play now under re- 
view has been canvassed, heard some 
lisping young Jady, or demure mama, 
exclaim “Qh, la! what an absurd 
play to be sure, what silly creatures 
No doubt 
all this is so to you,whose ideas never 
extended beyond a scandalous tea 
party, or an horticultural fete; where 
whiskered 
monkeys, and white cravatted youths, 
flit before simpering young ladies and 
diplomatic mothers. Shades of de- 
parted greatness only think of looking 
for nature in the prec a ball 
room—-splendid k how 
a real 


Romeo and Juliet were.’ 


middle-aged gents, like 





inets of 


surpris } d yo 
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as you may sce in such a pl a 
Romeo who add ( his Juliet in 
the following : ansible cain, ‘Oh, ah, 
oh, have you seen Cerit f delightful 
creature, so etherial, so Leaveuly 

Are you fond of music Miss ? 
exclaims the lovely youth. Oh, I 
adore it, simpers out the young | dy. 





Then with a look perfectly captivating 
the white gloved gentleman replies, 
‘‘ah, oh, ah, how like me, really the 
person that does not like music can- 
not have asoul.”’ And thus, in most 


cases, is the conversation of what is 
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enlled the fashionable order of society 
erricd , and the very essence of 
e substi | for a knowledge 

whkind 1 the world, it is really 

a deplorable fact to observe the shal- 


low p: tensions of the great bulk of 


nany of its members not 


‘ ereater stock of learning 
than that extracted from a Bond-street 
novel, or the pages of the Morning 


Post. It is not to these butterflies of 
creatures-~to these perfumed gentle- 
men—to these novel-fed ladies—that 
we wish to point the dart of satire, 
simply for the reason that they are 
not worth it; they always have been 
worth nd can do no harm. 
To properly appreciate this passionate 
romance, and to fitly comprehend it, 
we must withdraw ourselves from the 
cares of this working world, and from 
the calculating schemes of life; we 
must throw ourselves as it were, back 
again into our youth, when the heart 
beat high with the promise of a glori- 
ous future; ere aught of care to come 
had dimmed the golden hue of our 
life’s only dream; ere the melody of 
existence had been jarred by a cor- 
roding sorrow. Llazlitt justly observes 
that “there is nothing of a sickly and 
sentimental cast about this play.” 
Romeo and Juliet are in love, but 
they are not love sick. Everything 
speaks the very soul of pleasure, the 
high and healthy pulse of the passions ; 
the heart beats, the blood circulates 
and mantles throughout. Their court- 
ship is not an insipid interchange of 
entiments lip deep, learnt at second 
s and plays; made 
most shadowy 
ki id of “fancies wan,” of evanescent 
; that breathe not, of 

icacy inks from the touch, 
md fecbleness that scarce supports 





nothing, a 


hand from poem 


up of beauties of the 


itself, an elaborate vacuity of thought, 
and an artificial dearth of sense, spirit, 


truth, and nature. It is the reverse 
is; itis Shakespeare all over, 
and Shakespeare when he was young. 

Ifow litthe among us is the real 
passion, ove, either felt, or acted upon 
when felt. Sensual love is the love 
felt by the many. Spiritual love the 
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love felt by the few. Hence how few 
are fitted to comprehe nd this beauti- 


tul tragedy, so delicate in its 





ment, SO refined in its passion ; 

all the beauty and the warmth of the 
sunny south, that land of passion and 
romance. Again, it i 


the feelings of our 


to 





as yes is from south; 11 Romeo 
and Juliet all is unrestrained, free 
and natt ural ; ; In our present English 
life mi is fettered, stiff, and forced; 
our young Jadies never so far forget 


themsclves as to appear natural, they 
have been taught to act by rule, and 
to restrain all real emotion, lest they 
h vaiidl } > p r lies r 
should be spok n of as indiscreet, 
which generally signifies they go far- 
ther than fi hion permits. No! 


Shal ikespeare has given us a pictur 

f human life, such as it i. in the 
order of nature, not in the order ot 
the world, to quote an eminent writer, 
he has founded the passions of the 
two lovers, not on the pleasures they 
had experienced, but on all the plea- 
sures they had not experienced. All 
that was to come of life was theirs: 
at that untried source of promised 
happiness, they slaked their thirsis, 
and the first eager draught made them 
drunk with love and joy: they were 
in full possession of their senses and 
affections: their hopes were of air, 
their desires of fire. Youth is the 
season of love, because the heart is 
then first melted into tenderness from 
the touch of novelty, and kindled to 
rapture, for it knows no end of its 
enjoyments or its wishes. Passion, 
the love and expectation of pleasure, 
is infinite, inexhaustible, till experi- 
ence comes to kill it. Juliet exclaims 
on her first interview with Romeo,— 

‘My beauty is as boundless as the sea, 
My ilove as deep.” 





And why should it not? what was to 
hinder the thrilling tide of p! 
which had just gushed from | 
from following on without 
measure, but experience, whi 
was yet without ? what was the trans- 
port of the first sweet sense of 
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sure, which her heart and her sen 
had just tasted, but indijfer: hic 
she was yet a stranger { what 
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witha portion of the spirit of heaven ; 
it has something about itso unworld- 
ly, so disinterested, so pure, that even 


crime may stand abashed, and im- 
morality put on the scarlet blush. 
How often lave we seen the gentle 
love of woman, dispel from the breast 
of man the last lingerings of a gross 
sensuality ; how often have we wit- 


nessed the dew of her fond affection 
fall in the acid nature of a care-worn 
heart, and by its searching influence 


turn the desert into a blooming para- 

dise. We believe, in all sincerty of 

heart, that many a man may date his 

first entrance on the road to heaven, 
from the time he first felt the purple 

| light of love dawn upon his soul. 

' (1 % be Contin ied.) 


THEATRES: 
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Anne Boleyn. Anna Thillon, the 
catarina, the brightest jewel of the 
crown of diamonds, is engaged for 
two months, Mr. Bunr having stolen 
a march on Mr. Maddox, of the 
Princess’s, who has been in Paris in 
search of stars. Mr. Bunn’s other 
engagements are Dumilatre and Car- 
lotta Grisi, both great favorites of the 
public. Miss De'ey, Miss Rainforth, 
Miss Romer, Miss Poole, Borrani, 
Stretton, and Harrison, will also be 
included in the operatic engagements. 
Balfe is engaged with Mr. Bunn in 
writing an opera for the season, Fitz- 
ball is also writing a libretto, to be 
set to music by Sir H. Bishop. Au- 
ber’s operas of La Sirene and the 
Crown Diamonds will be the first 
novelties. Wedo not hear that Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw is amongst the engage- 
ments. The theatre is expected to 
open on the Ist of October next: and 
there is no doubt that under the able 
and distinguished management of Mr. 
Bunn, the theatre will be conducted 
with unusual eclat. 

Surrey.—Mrs. Davidge has se- 
cured the services of the operatic 
company for another week, to the 
gratification of the patrons of the thea- 
tre, and to the delight of the singers, 
who in exchange for their notes obtain 
a cheque upon the treasury. The 
old operas have proved so successful 
that any novelties in the shape of 
music have not been attempted, al- 
though something new had been pro- 
mised. As the houses have been very 
great, and the visitors satisfied with 
the fare provided, we as public jour- 
nalists, recording the facts, ought also 
to chime in and exclaim “bravo!” 
Nevertheless,we do not like promises 
held out in the bills, that are not real- 
ised, it lowers a theatre in the estima- 
tion of the public. The statement of 
Mr.Leman Rede respecting his drama 
of The Old House of West Street, de- 
serves to be recorded, as it offers a 
very fair excuse for the non-produc- 
tion of this piece, which was looked 
forward to with some features of in- 
terest; there is some chance that the 
piece in question will yet be produced, 





as Mr. Rede states, that the license 
has only been suspended, (on what 
grounds we know not) and expresses 
a hope that his own character, and 
the fact that Mrs. Davidge, the lessee 
of the theatre, had approved of, and 
given orders for the production of the 
play in a most complete style, will 
acquit him of the charge of having 
written to deprave the public taste. 
On Monday last Mrs. Honner took 
her annual benefit, on which occasion 
she played Mariana, in Sieridan 
Knowles play of Zhe Wife, in a most 
admirable manner. ‘The second act 
of Der Freischutz, was also given, in 
which her husband played the Devil, 
we beg pardon assumed, the character 
of Zamiel. Mr.and Mrs. C. Mathews 
are engaged at this theatre for a short 
period, and will appear shortly in 
several of their popular pieces; the 
elegance of their style of acting will 
no doubt be highly relished on that 
side of the water. 

Vicror1a.— Mr. Hudson Kirby 
made his appearance on Monday. A 
house crowded to excess greeted his 
first performance of Sir Giles Over- 
reach in England. We think after he 
has been amongst us for a short time 
we shall be able to form a more cor- 
rect opinion of his powers. Through- 
out the part he evinced great judg- 
ment, never forgetting the character 
for the sake of indulging in what is 
termed rant, so frequently visible at 
the minor houses, but delivering the 
language with the greatest care and 
good taste. Miss Louisa Lyons will 
prove acard here, her engagement for 
Diana Vernon, is a proof that the 
management is desirous of carrying 
out his promises to the public. The 
new extravaganza of Jack and the 
Beanstalk still excites much applause. 
Miss Vincent’s Jack is well worth a 
visit. It gives us much pleasure in 
being able to speak favorably of the 
scenery, dresses, &c.' Both La Cata- 
rina and the new burlesque, have 
received the minutest attention in this 
department. 

Srranp.—Antony and Cleopatra 
has been the middle dish, Wright and 
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Miss Stanley appearing in their popu- 
lar characters. Next week will be 
the last six nights of Aladdin, in con- 
sequence of the engagement of the 
trio at the Marylebone theatre. 

QueeEn’s.—- This favorite little 
theatre re-opens newly decorated, 
fresh painted, and greatly improved, 
on Monday next, under the same able 
and spirited management that has 
distinguished the directorship of Mr. 
James, for many years past, the 
lessee. During the recess he has 
spared no pains to render his theatre 
worthy of the patronage of the public, 
and he has in more ways than one 
contributed to their comfort. The 
visitors to the pit will have an elegant 
and commodious refreshment saloon, 
and the occupants of the boxes will 
be gratified with the elegant and fan- 
ciful decorations of the interior, the 
beauty of the novel ceiling, and the 
general appearance of the house. All 
these decorations have been invented 
and designed by Mr. James, who is 
already well known as a beautiful 
scene painter. The company will 
consist of all the old favourites, with 
the addition of a few well tried hands. 
‘The opening piece is entitled “ The 
Great Metropolis,” and promises from 
the title to be one of much interest’ 
The authorship is attributed to Miss 
Mellon, who has in many instances 
enchained the sympathies of her au- 
dience by the pathos and power of 
her piece. Wehope the present pro- 
duction will share the same success 
which has attended her former pro- 
ductions. 

Astiry’s.—This is truly the tem- 
ple of wonders, the arena of marvels, 
and the circle of attraction. The 
Chinese War having brought money 
into the treasury, is now at an end; 
and in its stead we have been intro- 
duced into the society of Mr. Carter 
and his animals, with whom he holds 
far more friendly terms than does 
Prince Joinville with the Moors. This 
Carter is an extraordinary man, and 
has the faculty of training the brute, 
transforming the ferocity of the king 
of the desert into the playful gambols 





of the kitten. By what means are 
these powers acquired? what mighty 
secret has he for subduing the terrible 
animals which he holds under his 
dominion? Is it by kindness, by star- 
vation, and cruelty? Do the animals 
love or dread him? Is it fear or af- 
fection that make them cower before 
his eyes, and crouch with canine ca- 
resses at his feet? We know not— 
it is not in our province to enquire, 
sufficient is it to say that the spec- 
tacle is wonderful—that there is a 
dash of real danger, which makes the 
performance one of great interest— 
and that the fearful doing of the man 
is the theme of admiration of the nu- 
merous persons attracted to see the 
wonders of Mr. Carter and his wild 
animals. The drama in which they 
appear is entitled Mungo Park, and 
is the same piece produced at the 
Lyceum, when that theatre was turned 
into a menagerie. It affords nume- 
rous interesting scenes where the hero 
may be seen escaping the dangers 
with which he is beset. The beasts 
come in for their share of applause, 
which they respond to wagging their 
tails, and gnashing their teeth with as 
many ceremonies as a favourite actor 
when performing before the curtain. 
To these attributes of “man and 
beast,” are added some French riders, 
who need not have troubled them- 
selves to have crossed the channel, as 
they are decidedly inferior to any of 
our English artists: and a beautiful 
specimen of a horse in miniatnre 
Tom Tuums. This elegant little 
creature is less than a pony in size 
and of exquisite proportions. It has 
been trained and exhibits some of the 
usual feats of acting horses. We un- 
derstand that Zom Thumb, not the 
horse—but the General—will make 
his appearance shortly in the circle 
in a miniature carriage, drawn by this 
little horse. We shall on that occa- 
sion take a microscope with us, to 
discover the beauties of the animal- 
cule. 
Tamburini has lost upwards of 300,000 
francs by the failure of Caccia’s bank. 


Pauline Garcia has left Paris to fulfil an 
engagement at St. Peterburg. 
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TOM ‘THUMB. 


This old farce has been revived at 
vveat expense, but unlike most other 
theatrical performances, has yielded 
large profits. ‘The present piece has 
been much altered from the original, 
both in plot and performance. The 
principal character remains nearly the 
same, except the dress, which is 
changed to that of Napoleon. The 
kIng (Arthur) is omitted, but to make 
up for it, the noodles and dovdles have 
been immensely increased in number, 
in order to give the nobility and gentry 
who have been in London curing the 
season, an opportunity to ¢ xhibit 
themselves as amateurs, in those cha- 
racters; and if their performance had 
been only as comic as it was absurd, 
the effect would have been irresistible. 
The principle scene represents the 
audience chamber in) Buckimgham- 
palace, where the queen is so ¢ harmed 
with the little hero, that she presents 
him with a gold watchand chain. ‘The 
next scene of importance is that in 
which the Duke of Limbs as the Ist 
noodle, begs General ‘Tom ‘Thumb’s 
acceptance of a snuff-box set with 
brilliants. There is much dry humor 
in this point, because the General is 
known to be up to snuff, though too 
young to take it, he was, however, 
not so young as to refuse the box. 
The acting was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, and the dress of noodle the 
first was admirable; the dress coat 
being a leetle out at elbows shewed 
great attention to truth. [tis said 
that in humble imitation of Mr. Hall's 
admirable double of Pecksnuff and 
Mrs. Gamp, the Duke has it in con- 
templation to appear as Noodle and 
Huncamunca on the same evening. 
The last crowning absurdity of the 
entertainment is where the General 
Tom Thumb is supposed to have ob- 
tained a large fortune, simply because 
by some accident or other his growth 
was stopped at an early age, and he 
sets. up his carriage on the strength 
of it. We certainly are prepared 
when we go tosee a farce, to lay 
aside some mere sense, and * shoot 
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folly as it flies,’ but the finale is so 
outrageously absurd, that we cannot 
refrain from denouncing the impu- 
dence that suggested the idea, and the 
assinine stupidity that furnished the 
money. ‘The scene in the palace is 
appropriate, indeed more so than the 
common observer is aware, because 
General ‘Tom Thumb claims no other 
merit than being an abortion without 
talents, acquired or given him by na- 
ture, who seems to have judged most 
wisely in making lim exactly of that 
diminutive size, to square with the 
calibre of the intellects of those to 
whom he was to aflord entertainment, 
carrying out the beautiful principle of 
thistles being grown for asses. We 
say that the General being only less 
than he ought to be, and never having 
made himself more than he was born, 
that is having no more brains than 
he was born with, the scene in the 
palace was correct, because had he 
been cursed with genius or talent 
brought to perfection by intense labor 
unless indeed his having crossed the 
Atlantic miglit have entitled him to 
be considered as a foreigner, his ap- 


pearance in the state apartments of 


the palace would as have been as im- 
probable as his starting a state car- 
riage isa brand upon the brainless 
foreheads of those who have paid for 
it. But he may sing with his insane 
namesake, mad ‘Tom,—- 

“In my triumphant chariot hurl’d, 


I range, Lrange around ihe world; 
Bow down, down ye slaves, and adore me.” 


In the reign of Elizabeth, Shak- 
speare’s plays were performed at the 
Globe theatre, on the banks of the 
Thames—in the reign of Victoria the 
only place at which thev are patro- 
nised now is at Sadler’s Wells, on the 
banks of the New River. Genius hide 
your head. Deformity shine ferth. 

Vivat Regina? GOLIAH. 


—~~— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
ANTICIPATED VISIT OF MR. MACREADY TO 


FRANCE, 
Galignani’s Messenger contains the 
following :— Macready who is ex- 


pected shortly from America, has 
received splendid offers from Mr. 
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Mitchell, to play for twelve nights at 
the St. James’s theatre, London, and 
afterwards to proceed to Paris. Such 
an event will, doubtless, cause an im- 
mense sensation among the Parisians, 
who received with such enthusiasm 
this noble tragedian some years back, 
for there is no country that more 
readily appreciates high histrionic 
talent and genius than the French. It 
is most earnestly to be wished that 
we may have an opportunity of seeing 
he 
quits the scene of his many triumphs 
for ever. S. M. 
To tue Eprror. 

Sir,—A gentleman who had visited 
Sadler’s Wells for the purpose of see- 
ing The Bridal, addressed a letter to 
you (which you inserted) complaining 
of the alterations made in the play, 
and containing much other matter 
which requires an answer. In the 
first place your correspondent makes 
an attack upon Mr. Macready ; this 
he must be well aware,will never suit 
the palate of the public, for it is too 
well known that so far from wishing 
to engross and ‘‘monopolise the whole 
and sole attention of the audience,” 
his conduct has been exactly the op- 
posite. During his management of 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden, num- 
berless instances may be recorded of 
of his plaeing members of his com- 
pany in leading characters, and him- 
self in subordinate. Does Dramaticus 
recollect the production of Romeo and 
Juliet, and how it was cast? Romeo 
Mr. Anderson, Friar Lawrence Mr, 
Macready. Will Dramaticus call to 
his memory who played [Zamlét seve- 
ral times at Drury Lane?” Was it 
Mr. Macready ?—No. Can Drama- 
ticus recollect the commencement of 
that glorious era for the legitimate 
drama, the first of Covent 
Garden under the great tragedian’s 
superientendance? What was the 
great focus of attraction ?—Corio- 
lanus—and by whom, again not by 
Macready. 

Your correspondent cannot have 
read the Maid’s Tragedy or he would 
never have made so many errors in 


this great actor once more, ere 


season 





his statement. Is not the whole scene 
of the murder of the King unfit for 
representation ; is it not crammed 
with grossness that would cause a 
blush to rise in the cheek of every 
respectable female in the theatre ?— 
Evadne is by no means a second-rate 
part ; let Dramaticus place it side by 
side with many of the immortal poet's 
heroines, he will/find she has as many 
opportunities of attracting the au- 
dience. So far from the play being 
injured, it was universally considered 
at the time of production greatly im- 
proved. Surely “ Dramaticus” must 
be little acquainted with the talents 
of Sheridan Knowles or Macready ! 
I recommend him to attentively pe- 
ruse the original and the altered play, 
to mark the insertions and the por- 
tions selected, and I think he will 
come to the opinion of most theatri- 
cal gentlemen on the subject. 

With respect to the comparison 
between Mr. Webster and Mr. Ma- 
cready the less said the better. I 
never heard that Mr. Macready had 
such great losses at Drury-lane; but 
this I recollect —each piece he pro- 
duced cost hundreds for scenery and 
dresses, and I challenge ‘Dramaticus’ 
to prove that Webster has laid out 
€100 for scenery the whole 400 
nights. Whoever saw a new scene 
at the Haymarket, a splendid dress, 
a procession, or a dozen supernume- 
raries—or who ever heard a chorus 
within its walls? And the entertain- 
ment provided, how many comedies 
revived? Have not farces been the 
chief amusement, four repeatedly in 
anight. And lastly, look at Taming 
the Shrew,what a miserable turn out— 
under the cloak of something in the 
ancient style —the scene-painter, mae 
chinist, and dressmaker were dispen- 
sed with. There is this difference 
between the managements.— 
Macready endeavoured to raise the 
stage to the exalted position it should 
hold in the country, by making it the 
vehicle for the encouragement of all 
that was ennobling, while Webster 
panders to a vitiated taste by making 
ita receptacle for the most depraved 
of both sexes. Joun But. 
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NOTES FROM “ THE SINGING MOUSE,” 


The two Miss Pynes and Mr. Edney, the 
comic vocalist, have been amusing the in- 
habitants of Boulogne: their concerts have 
been crowded nightly. 

Mr. Betty is fulfilling an engagement at 
Newbury. Mr. Webster has offered him an 
engagement for the Haymarket. 

Mr. Henry Russell has arrived from Ame- 
rica, and will give a vocal entertainment at 
the Hanover Rooms. 

Grisi, Favanti, the Misses Williams, Ma- 
rio, F. Lablache, and Paltoni, sang at a 
concert which was given by Mr. Machin, in 
the Town-hall, Birmingham, on the 23rd, 
and which was crowded; all went off well. 
On Saturday the Grisi party gave a concert 
at Sheffield, which was extremely well at- 
tended, 

Mr. Maddox, of the Princess’s Theatre, 
has engaged Mddlle. Nau, of the Academie 
Royale, in Paris, for prima donne. This 
young lady speaks English perfectly, is a 
charming actress, and for a small theatre like 

@ the Princess's, her highly finished style, and 
execution leave her without a rival as a 
singer. The lessee is said to have other 
negotiations on feot of importance. Mr. 
Leffler, Mr. Allen, and Mr. Weiss have 
been engaged for the same theatre. 

Miss Poole is said to be engaged at Drury 
Lane, and there is some talk of an engage- 
ment being offered to Hamilton Braham, 
whose fine deep voice is eminently qualified 
for the stage. The operatic company at 
Drury Lane will be unusually strong.— 
Harley is at yet the only comedian whose 
services have been secured for the regular 
drama. 

Rare doings are expected to come off at 
Covent Garden this winter. If report speaks 
true, Fanny Kemble will join a company 
consisting of Mr. Macready, Miss Helen 
Faucit, Mr. Vandenhoff, and all the leading 
actors and actresses in the metropolis.—- 
More of this anon. 

La Slumbernambula, a burlesque on the 
opera of the Somnambula, will be produced 
at the Strand Theatre on the 11th of Sept. 

Mrs. Stirhng will appear at the Prin- 
cess’s. She has been “starring” in Wales. 





Zo Correspontenis. 

J. E—Letter shall have insertion. 

G.B.P.—Ought to know better than give us 
such an insult, if we knew him we should 
kick that part of his person, which in all 
probability might dirty our—boots. 








A Constant Reapver.—It is entirely 
matter of taste. Keeley and Wright are 
more capable of playing a greater diversity 
of characters than Buckstone or Bedford. 
We give the palm to Keeley—he has 
more of the legitimate about him than 
the others. 

An AGep AcTtor.—We have taken great 
pains to ascertain the fact. Miss Mudie, 
a child about 8 years old, came out at 
Covent Garden in 1805. 

M, W.—It is a matter of taste entirely ; for 
our own part we prefer Mrs. Nisbet. 

A PLayGorr.—We are not aware that Mr. 
Knowles has auy play ready for the stage. 
We wish he had, and a house and actors 
suitable to its performance. 

A Susscriner.—Which is the best country 
theatre? We think Liverpool or Bir- 
mingham; Bath used to be considered 
the first. 

Mortey.—We have the same documents 
for the last 35 years, 
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Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and com- 
munications of every kind, for the Editor, to be ad- 
dressed to the Publisher, 51 & 52, Paternoster Row. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanenily 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adant- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
— banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 


c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“* Under such instructors as Mr. SMart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Seienee.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 





ROSHERVILLE. GARDENS, GRAVESEND. 
’ | ‘HE Refreshments in this delight- 
ful place of Recreation, are entirely supplied 
by Mr. Littlejohn, of King William Street, London, 
A cold Collation at One Shilling per head always On 
the Table. An Ordinary every day at Two o'Clock, 
at Two Shillings per head. Tea and Coffee from 
One Shilling per head. The choicest Wines and 
Spirits —Confectionary, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, 
and Lemonade, supplied throughout the Grounds. 
Dinners Dressed for Private Parties. 
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